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Although all was not as roseate as the admirers from outside painted the German
universities to be, often in order to gain reforms they desired at home, there is little
doubt that the ideal of research was firmly embedded as a basic ingredient in the
meaning of modern education by the example of the German universities as they
developed in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Specialization became the
touchstone of competence; Wissenschaft the goal of the professor. Walter Metzer's
cogent analysis puts it this way in his essay on the influence of the German university:
The very notion of Wissenschaft had overtones of meaning utterly missing
in its English counterpart, science. The German term signified a dedicated,
sanctified pursuit. It signified not merely the goal of rational understanding, but
the goal of self-fulfillment; not merely the study of the "exact sciences," but of
everything taught by the university; not the study of things for their immediate
utilities, but the morally imperative study of things for themselves and for thek
ultimate meanings.24
When the Nazis came to power, however, they made a shambles of the vaunted
freedom of the German universities. They instituted a concerted drive to turn the
universities to their own uses, to make party loyalty the principal requirement for
students and professors, and to wipe out the "decadent" liberal notions that science
and knowledge should be objective. Knowledge and science could no longer be
nonnational or international in outlook but had to be subordinated to Nazi ideolo^,
the ultimate in the politicization of the university. Professors who did not suit the
Nazi ideas of race, religion, or politics were ruthlessly attacked. Many who could not
or would not adjust their positions were weeded out or liquidated. New courses were
announced on such subjects as folk and race, Nazi philosophy and race theory,
foundations of National Socialist philosophy, and the nature of ancient German
religions.
Even after the Second World War the agony of the German universities was not
to end. They reestablished many of their fine traditions of specialized scholarship, but
they also reestablished some of their aristocratic traditions of independence for the
full professorship which came to be criticized by students and younger colleagues not
so much as autonomy as autocracy. The unrest of the 1960s focused in Germany, as
almost everywhere in Western Europe, upon the hierarchical powers of the privileged
professor to dictate academic affairs from the sanctity of his chair or his feudalistic
institute, the isolation of disciplinary specialisms from each other, the impersonalism
and indifference to the welfare of the students, and a lack of relevance of the
mainstream of academic interests to the flood tide of human concerns outside the
universities. Each of the Western societies had made contributions to some aspects of
educational modernization; none had as yet put all the pieces together to produce a
fuDy developed modernity.
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